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“WHERE IS GOD? 


BY MISS MARGARET G 





Where is God? Why, every where!— 
In earth, in ocean, and in air; 

I see Him in the morning ray, 

Which ushers in the orb of day; 

J vicw Him in the flood of light, 

That drives away the gloom of night; 

I see Him in the mists which rise 

In curling columns to the skies; 

I trace Him in the chrystal dew, 

Which trickles down the branches through; 
I hear His voice in every breeze, 

Which sighs among the rustling trees; 

I trace His hand in every flower 

Which blooms within the shady bower; 
I hear Him in the melting song, 

That’s chaunted by the feathered throng; 
And trace him in the rock’s rude form, 
Which braves the fury of the storm. 


His voice is in the tempest’s sweep, 
That heaves the bosom of the deep; 
I hear Him in the billow’s shock, 
Which strikes the surf-surrounded rock; 
I see Him in the flowing streams, 
Which sparkle in the sunny beams; 
} vicw !lim in the crimson cloud, 
Which doth the western sky enshroud; 
I trace Him in the sun’s last light, 
That lingers on the mountain height; 
I see Him in the moon’s mild gleams, 
That o’er the distant forest beams; 
I view Him in the stars that burn, 
And night’s blue arch in gold adorn; 
Isee Him in the lightning’s glare, 
That cleaves the gloomy midnight air; 
And hear Him in the thunder’s stroke, 
Which shakes the giant forest oak. 


Thus I ean trace His hand and power, 
In every plant, and bud, and flower. 
Yea! he is in the inmost part;— 
His Spirit glows within my heart; 
And He *iwas formed my immortal mind;— 
Thus God in every thine I find. 


+ 





HENRY WILFORD, THE REVENGED. 
BY NEMO. 
CHAPTER TI. 
“Yes! onee more will I visit her!—another 


necting, and perhaps the last! And if she per- 
‘ists in rejecting the proposals, by heaven! she 





, careless indifference. 





—she had sacredly sworn to bestow her hand, was 
now abandoned for a profligate being; a stranger, 
who could lay claim to nothing but a portion of 
sordid gold, and a prepossessing exterial appear- 
ance. It was this that forced the dart farther into 
the heart of Wilford. He saw it in vivid colors, 
and writhed under the degradation. 

The hallowed recollections of early association 
afforded but sorry relief to his tortured mind, and 
at length forced upon him the firm conviction, that 
he was not transgressing on the out-bounds of 
justice, in carrying out a design which he at first 
believed was a transient dream of his maddened 
fancy. 

Adjusting his toilette for the evening, he pro- 
ceeded towards the dwelling of Mary Watson. 

' Perplexing emotions harrowed his mind even 
more than formerly, and frequently was he tempted 
to retrace his steps, without an interview, and sub- 
mit to the severest mortification that unreciprocated 
love was capable of enduring. But, prevailing 
over these fluctuations, he pressed on, and tremu- 
lously applied his hand to the bell. During the 
interval that occurred before’ the door was opened, 
the same indomitable spirit whispered ‘return.’ 
“No,” he mentally sighed, “if blame be attached, 


| let it rest on the guilty.” 


No ostensible change appeared in the manner 
of his reception, with the greater part of the family, 
though it was obvious Mary greeted him with 
Concealing his agitation at 
this circumstance, he commenced conversing in 


| his familiar way with the rest, while Mary seated 
herself beside a window which overlooked a de- 


lightful grove, interspersed with shadowy walks. 
When the conversation denoted a decline, Hen- 


| ry advanced to Mary, and decorously proposed a 


| walk. 


In giving a reluctant assent to this, Mary 
cast a significant look towards her mother. Hen- 


\ry understood its import, and experienced the 
| keenest pangs; but recollecting that from a private 


conference, he hoped to relieve his mind of the 
most conflicting agony, without any perceptible 
alteration in his manner, he conducted her along 


, the terrace, and thence to a vine-clad arbor ina 
/ remote part of the grove. 


falls! My feelings have been trifled with too 
long. Already, they relax their former timidity, 
and I fee] that the soul of my indignation is aroused. | 
(rod help me, if L meditate purposes other than 


those prompted by a desire for just retaliation!— 
But enough of this. This evening shall, literally, 
crown or gullotine us both!’ 

Henry Witrorp loved—loved, perchance, too 
ardently. Mary Watson was aware of this, yet 
‘till struageled with the noble dictates of her raind, 
ind finally triumphed over the conquest of *“blight- 
ed affections.” The wealthy, yet reckless Alfred 


quently her hand; and but one short fortnight was 
0 intervene, ere the nuptial ceremonies should be 
solemnized. Henry, the play-mate of her youth, 
*n whom,-——on the banks of a placid stream, con- 
tealed from every eye but Him who took cogni- 
vance of their interchange of affection, and re- 
‘orded their vows in the book of His remembrance, 





**Here,”’ said he, as he led Mary to a seat, and 
cast himself leisurely by her side; ‘there is a spot 
that epicures would envy, and in whiich monarchs 
might deign to repose. ‘Theivy and myrtle have 
their respective places, and the linnet and robin, a 
silent, unmolested recluse. And yet I, that is, 
WE, have visited this place time after time.’? The 
last remark was introductory to a more important 
topic, and he stole a look to observe the effect on 
Mary, as he uttered it. 

She evidently perceived the drift, for a deep 
flush suddenly diffused itself over her face, and 
she evinced a high degree of restlessness. Henry 
confinued: ; : 

‘“Yes, we have often spent a pleasant evening 
here, apart from the restricted drawing-room, and 


| the frigid formalities of fashion; when but the 


stars bore witness to our plighted Jove. Yet how 
wonderfully things have changed since then! A 


| sad change has come over the spirit of our dreams! 
| ls it not so, Mary?” 
Olmstead had won her inconstant heart, subse- | 


“As it regards a sad change, Henry,” replied 
she, in broken accents, “1 confess my dulness of 
comprehension. A change Aas occurred, but I 
differ with you as to its nature.” 

‘Then she regrets it not!”’ he sighed inaudibly. 

“You admit,” resumed Henry, breaking a long 
pause, “that a change has been effected; and yet 
feel no compunction? Do I conjecture aright?” 


“You do,” rejoined Mary, with a slight inclina- 
tion of her head, in which position it remained. 

A long, gloomy silence ensued. Wilford was 
panic-struck with so positive an avowal of her 
sentiments. He had believed that a rumor, rife 
with the purposed alliance of her and Alfred Olm- 
stead, was promulgated designedly. But now 
when he realized the alienation of her affection so 
clearly, he waived all suspicions, with a stubborn 
conviction of the truth of the allegation. 

‘‘Mary Watson,” said he, taking her hand in 
his, “may I venture one plain interrogative? If I 
err, I humbly ask your forgiveness; but believe 
me, when | affirm, that your reply not a little af- 
fects my future relations in life. Are you, or not, 
the affianced bride of Alfred Olmstead?” 

She hesitated. 

‘“‘Speak, 1 entreat you!” he cried, fearfully anti- 
cipating an affirmative reply; “is the current re- 
port true, that you are Olmstead’s betrothed?” 

“It is,” faltered the trembling girl. 

“Tis well,” returned Henry, striving to as- 
sume a composed countenance, “your answer came 
not altogether unexpected. When I first learned 
of the floating rumor, I denounced it as a vile im- 
putation, in my heartcursed the relater, and naught 
but a moment’s reflection deterred me from hurling 
him headlong from my presence. I determined 
on seeing you myself, and ascertaining from your 
own lips the verity or fallacy of the charge. I 
have heard it. But, Mary, have you forgotten the 
play-grounds of our youth, the close intimacy of 
ripening years, and above all, have you forgotten 
the hour, when, inthis same place, but two months 
since, you fervently swore to be eternally mine? 
It was this led me to conclude the imputation 
groundless; and it is this shall—” 

“Be not so rash, Mr. Wilford,”’ hurriedly ex- 
claimed Mary, endeavoring to appear calm, and 
withal dreading some fearful denunciation. “It 
is a prerogative I revere, to decide for myself. I, 
in acceding to the offer of Olmstead, acted consid- 
erately; and were I placed in a similar situation 
again, be assured I should decide as on the pre- 
vious occasion. Notwithstanding your affected 
concern, you must not hope to induce me to re- 
nounce my present purpose.” 

The hallucination was removed. “I shall no 
longer insist on a recantation,” replied Henry, 
with a firmness that evoked his sterling exertions 
to ejaculate. ‘Yet solemnly and finally, I warn 
you to beware! But I find it is growing late. and 
the dew is beginning to descend; suppose we 
return.” 

Wearisomely and gloomily, they wended their 
way towards the stately mansion. A few incohe- 
rent remarks from Henry, to which Mary replied 
in an analogous manner, was all that was said. 
Henry felt a sensation he had never known before. 
These walks had been often trodden over by him 
and Mary, but how different was their conduct 
and conversation then! Even in the house these 
depressing emotions remained unsubdued. He 
felt the sickening weight of a criminal spreading 
over him, its anguish and foreboding, but divined 





‘not the occult cause. Rising, and bidding a hasty 


adieu, with a contracted brow, he passed through 
the illuminated hall, just as the servant announced 
within his hearing the name of Alfred Olmstead. 





CHAPTER II. 
‘“‘Why, Wilford, I declare! von are one of the 
most seemingly desponding fellows that I have 
seen these six months. You look as pale as gaunt 





Death, and walk as unsteady as a man of seventy. 
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Come, man, what amorous celestial has wrought 
this change in your cranium?” 

This question was addressed to Henry Wilford, 
as he was walking pensively by the door of his 
intimate friend, Asa Somerton, by whom it was 
spoken. 

Some half-broken, incongruous attempts at an 
explanation, was the only reply. At length, he 
added, “Ah! Somerton, you little dream of what 
is harrowing my inmost soul.” 

“True, true,” interrupted Somerton, “I am not 
altogether privy to your every thonght; but my life 
on it, you are now enduring the racking suspense 
of a solicitous lover. Perhaps—” 

“Somerton!” said Henry, sternly forcing him to 
desist, and a deep frown gathering on his brow; 
“you do not know me. Believe me, your raillery 
is very ill-timed. Judge for yourself in the fu- 
ture;’? and he abruptly turned and walked away. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’’ thoughtlessly laughed Somerton, 
as with tottering mien Henry disappeared behind 
a distant hillock. ‘You are not what yon were, 
I confess. A love-stricken fanatic, by Jove!’ 

* * . * * * * * * 


*Twas eve. Henry was seated at his window, 
gazing on the contiguous woods. Thrice had he 
attempted to finish an epistolary note, and as re- 
peatedly failed: a mysterious shadow clouded his 
vision, the pen dropped from his hand, and his 
thoughts wandered to—Mary Watson! He glanced 
over the pages of a romance, in hopes of a reprieve; 
but the graphic delineations of rejected love were 
there, and throwing down the book disgusted, once 
more resigned himself to meditation. The events 
of the last few days now crowded on his mind.— 
His last interview with Mary, her utter abandon- 
ment of him, and his matured design, combined 
together, threw him into the greatest excess of ex- 
citement. 

A servant entered, and starting at his haggard 
looks, asked thedirections for the evening. ‘None 
whatever!”’ Still the servant lingered. The stern 
command of his master warned him to delay no 
longer. Another moment, and Wilford was saun- 
tering along the bank of a beautiful stream. The 
pale-faced moon had peered above the horizon, and 
the bland, silver beams thereof fell sweetly over 
the hills and surface of the noiseless river. Henry 
unconsciously wended his way towards the spot 
where he and Mary had spent their last evenin 
together, and where he had received the painful 
intelligence that she was the betrothed of Olm- 
stead. 

As he neared the place, he felt his breath grow 
shorter, and the perspiration become intense. The 
same walks, the same trees—aye, every thing the 
same as in former days, save that they were bereft 
of their loveliness to him. Stepping into a path 
that he knew led to -his once favorite bower, he 
quickened his pace, and was about emerging from 
amid some thick shrubbery into the clear moon- 
light, when he suddenly stopped, and inclined his 
ear, listening. 

«Was that a human voice? 
not Mary Watson’s? It was. 
she engaged in conversation?” 

With breathless silence, he groped his way 
sufficiently near to discover the figure of Mary, 
and the arm of Olmstead encircling her waist! 


«And you protest,” said Olmstead, with a ma- 
lignant smile, “that you never loved this young 
gentleman— Wilford?” 


‘«‘Even so,”’ replied she. ‘He has been an oc- 
casional visitant at my father’s house for a long 
time. But so far from my affections being con- 
eentrated on him, I regarded him with cold indif- 
ference. Often has he attempted to convince me 
of his sincere attachment; but I was inexorable, 
being aware of the craftiness of the recreant, and 
ever spurned his proposals, with a contempt equal- 
ling the warmth with which they were proffered.” 


It was. Was it 
With whom was 
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“A wilful, infernal lie!’ half-suppressedly mut- 
tered Henry. 

“Well, that is enough, quite,” said Olmstead, 
as he imprinted a kiss on her cheek. ‘And now, 
dearest Mary, may I enquire with what sensations 
you anticipate our matrimonial connection.” 

“Oertainly. I look forward, impatient with 
pleasure, when, in two more days, I shall have ex- 
changed this life of singleness for one of unalloyed 
felicity; when the romping Miss Mary Watson, 
shall be metamorphosed to the envied Mrs. Mary 
Olmstead.” 

‘You render me inexpressibly happy, my dear 
Mary, and believe me, that if ever the:e was en- 
tire unison of feelings and expectations, we enjoy 
that happiness this night.” 

“But I swear before God,” said Wilford, un- 
heard, falling on his knees, and casting his eyes 
towards the sky, ‘that she ne’er shall stand at the 
altar, arrayed as a bride! So help me, high 
heaven!” 

‘‘But, Mary,” said Olmstead, “I fear I have de- 
tained you too long already in the night air; and 
as you preferred returning alone, I submit with re- 
luctance. The day following to-morrow, expect 
to see your Alfred again. Farewell!’ and he was 
about leaving. 

**You are not going toleave me without—”’ said 
she, hastily. 


“No, no!” replied he, returning and embracing 
her. ‘There, now—good night!” 


The storm now commenced in all its fury. The 
moon had long since been obscured by the rushing 
‘clouds. The thunder roared vehemently. Bolt 
succeeded bolt, until it was one unceasing, loud, 
terrific roar; whilst every moment, the quick, sea- 
thy lightning rived the surrounding oaks, and re- 
| vealed the two human beings amid this wild con- 
ifusion. Mary was in a kneeling posture, and 
| shivering with severest agony. Henry stood, un- 
| appalled by the mighty tempest, proudly viewing 
| the frantic maiden before him, as each bright, mo- 
|mentary flash betrayad a lurid, yet triumphant 
| smile playing about his lips. 
| . They were absorbed in deep controversy, evin- 
cing importance. The maid, evidently, from her 
|manner, execrating the man, who still retained 
her hand, as with supernatural power, in his.— 
| One last, despairing effort to escape. The deli- 
cate form of the female was raised from the earth, 
_ by the giant effort of Henry; a deafening peal of 
thunder drowned the maddening shriek; the suc- 
ceeding flash of lightning saw her struggling 
with the tossing waves; and the next instant, the 
| turbid waters closed over Mary Watson forever! 
* * * * + * * * . 
| ?Twas morn. The storm was over. But the 
‘riven trees still lay scattered over the plain, and 
| the flood was yet pouring from the hills. The 
| stream was calm, and moving placidly on, but 
dreary traces of the previous night could be de- 





| tected on its bosom; and the once proud and gay 


“Farewell! farewell!’’ slowly ejaculated Mary, | Mary Watson lay a swollen corpse at its bottom! 


watching ’till he disappeared. 


She turned towards her home. As she was 


passing where Wilford lay concealed, he sprang | 


up, and stood before her. His full, flashing eye 
met hers, which she instantly recognized; and ut- 
tering a faint shriek, swooned away, and would 
have fallen, had he not observed the effect, and 
supported her. 


The indications of an approaching storm were 
now apparent. The thunder hoarsely grumbled 
in the distance, while the atmosphere became in- 
supportably sultry and oppressive. Wilford ga- 
zed on the forked lightnings that shot fearfully 
athwart the sky, but moved not a muscle. 


When Mary’s sensation was restored, she be- 
held Henry standing off a few paces, and gazing 
intently upon her. On his brow glared the un- 
mistaken covering of despair, mingled with stifled 
anger; and the slow clattering of his teeth, and 
clenched hands, bore ample testimony to the tem- 
pest raging internally. 


She gasped; yet haughtily demanded the cause 
of this strange and ungentlemanly intrusion. 

‘‘Your heart, dark as the infernal regions,” 
sternly returned Henry, “‘might too well reply. I 
have, unobserved, listened to your avowal of love 
to Olmstead; your derogatory insinuations con- 
cerning me;—aye, even that you never consented 
to become the bride of Henry Wilford! Well—I 
ask, can you now reiterate these palpable false- 
hoods?” 


“You were aware, Wilford, of my infectiveness,”’ 
said she, “ere you assumed so unfeeling a po- 
sition. I therefore denounce you as a dastard, and 
premonish you not to interrupt me on my way 
home.” 


Tis useless!’ shouted he, *“*I have sworn that 
you shall never be the bride of Olmstead, and now 
as solemnly and irrevocably proclaim, that you 
ne’er again shall pass the threshold of your fa- 
ther’s door!” 


And he caught the terrified girl in his arms, 
as she was attempting to pass him. In vain she 
endeavored to extricate herself. The iron grasp 
of a giant seemed to enclose her form, andshe was 
hurried swiftly along to a perpendicular bank of 





the river. 


* * * * Years rolled away. 


_The old mansion became the abode of bats and 
nightly owls. ‘The splintered portions of kingly 
oaks were never removed from where the storm 
| had hurled them that fatal night. All, all, had 
|the aspect of haunted desolation. And never 
could aught be ascertained as to the probable fate 
of Henry WILForD, THE REVENGED! 





LINES ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 


BY MISS MARIA AND MISS MARGARET G 
Rest thee, sister, "neath the sand, 
Scattered by the careless hand 

O’er thee, in thy prison deep, 

Where the hungry reptiles creep; 
Calmly rest in death’s repose, 

’Neath the closely woven boughs 

Of the ash which gently waves 

O’er the green and silent graves. 





Where the Yough’s pure waters flow 
Onward to the sea below; 

Where the woodland flowers bloom, 
Slumber, sister, in thy tomb. 

Oh! that thou wert resting now, 

On yon high hill’s dusky brow, 
Where the gentle murmuring breeze 
Sighs among the locust trees; 
Where the gravelly earth is pressed 
On thy parent’s shrouded breast; 
Where resounds no deep-toned bell, 
But the wind’s the funeral knell. 





Rest thee, sister, where thou’rt laid, 
In the cold and silent bed, 

Where the prisoner is set free, 
Where no sorrows trouble thee, 
Where, of death, no racking pain 
Thou shalt ever taste again. 

When a few more griefs we’ve known, 
When a few more years have flown, 
We, thy sisters, too, may sleep 

In that gloomy prison deep; 

Where our sighings shall be o’er, 





Where we grief shall see no more. 
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GRAVE-YARD MEDITATIONS. 
BY ALLEGHENY, JR. 


The monarch of day, enrobed in royal splendor, 
had retired behind the hazy outlines of the west- 
ernplains. ‘The pale rays of fair Cynthia, as she 
glided up the eastern horizon, rolling in majestic 
grandeur through the starry heavens, in the wake 
of her royal forerunner, cast a glimmering radi- 
ance o’er the silvery surface of the stream which 
washed the base of a mountain standing hard-by, 
rearing its craggy summit high into the ethereal 
regions, ‘Ten thousand stars, like so many lamps 
suspended from nature’s magnificent dome, cast a 
flickering light over the azure vault of heaven. 
The sable curtains of night, as if to guard nature 
while she reposed, gathered fast and thick around, 
lowering their dark and gloomy mantle over na- 
ture’s wide expanse. The hum and din of active 
life had ceased; the clanking chains of the time- 
worn slave, no longer in dismal accents fell upon 
the ear; the votaries of pleasure and the seekers 
after wealth, reposed their troubled heads in the 
soothing arms of Morpheus; the brain of the delu- 
ded pursuer after honor had ceased to whirl in vain 
and delirious expectancy; the flickering light of 
the student had died away in its socket, while 
unconsciousness had stolen insensibly over his 
pale and death-like countenance. The sons of 
men had resigned themselves: to “balmy sleep— 
tired nature’s sweet restorer;’’—~a nation laid in si- 
lent slumber. 

The feathered minstrels of the forest had ceased 
to warble forth their melodious notes of nature’s 
holy music; the beasts which roam over earth’s 
wide domain had retired to their dark caverns; and 
naught was heard save the gurgling rill, as it 
wended its meandering way through the leafy 
grove; or the gentle zephyr, as it fanned the moun- 
tain brow, and bore off, in giddy triumph, the 
green oak-leaf from its quivering branch, or ruf- 
fled the placid surface of the dark blue stream, 
which rolled by in silent awe, as if afraid to dis- 
turb nature’s repose. 

Such was the solemn hour. Awed into profound 
reverence and deep sublimity by the scene, when 
I entered the sacred enclosure, where laid those 
who had in by-gone ages mingled in the bustle 
and contusion of life’s dreary and disconsolate 
adventures, their cheeks radiant with youth’s rosy 
hue, their ccuntenances beaming with delight, 
their minds pregnant with the future, their hopes 
big in expectancy, while they dreamed of immortal 
honors on fame’s high pinnacle; but they now lay 
hushed in Death’s cold embrace. 

Thus secluded from human society, solitary and 
alone, | wandered within this consecrated depart- 
ment, in deep and solemn meditation. ‘There 
might be seen, in this home of the dead, the same 
distinctions which pervade society. On the one 
hand, might be seen the monumental pile rising in 
solemn majesty, while on its sides were sculptured 
in golden letters, the productions of the muse, in 
honor of the-mortality which lay buried beneath. 
On the other hand, an humble stone, fast moulder- 
ing to dust by the destroying hand of time, was 
all that remained to tell the wayward traveller that 
the ground where he stood was sacred. 


in deep humiliation, I reflected upon the fallen 
sons of men, whom the world once delighted to 
call great. There laid the once sublime orator, 
Whe shone so conspicuously, and cast such a 
transcendant and imperishable glory around the 
foram; whose magic words, like the sound of a 
well tuned instrument, fell upon the ear with soft- 
est accents; and who, by the commanding power 
and brilliancy of his eloquence, when he moved 
among the living, swayed the hearts and passions 
of congregated thousands, and led them captive at 
his will; but Death had sealed in eternal silence 
the fountain from whence emanated those lofty 





and soul-stirring strains; and he was deep buried 
beneath the cold clods of the valley. And there, 
too, was interred the mortal remains of some poet, 
who once hailed from the dizzy heights of Par- 
nassus, and gleamed forth, Jike Milton, the meteor 
of eternity, whose glowing descriptions and pa- 
thetic rhymes, once filled the enraptured soul of 
man with such pleasing and sublime emotions, 
more harmonious than the music of the sammer’s 
morn, and threw around his lyre such an irresista- 
ble charm of pure and holy love, whose imagina- 
tion, with a more daring flight than the eagle in 
his celestial and heaven-bound career, passed the 
bounds of “flaming space,” penetrated into the 
heavenly world, and plucked new laurels from the 
throne of the Great Eternal, to weave a garland 
wreath to adorn his brow, and add a new star to 
the glittering diadem of earthly glory: but the 
strong man of death had hushed the vivid strains 
and glowing ardor of his muse. And there laid 
deposited the remains of a once mighty monarch, 
who swayed the destinies of nations, and at whose 
command a trembling world bowed and called 
him conqueror; but he, whom the world was too 
small to contain, when he revelled in the fancy of 
his own bloated imagination, was enclosed in the 
narrow limits of the grave; and instead of being 
clothed in the gorgeous robes of royalty, he was clad 
in the dark habiliments of death. And by his 
side, in strange contrast, lies the peaceful minister 
of the gospel, who once stood upon the battlements 
of Zion, unfurling the broad and beautiful banner 
of Prince Emanuel, all stained with hallowed 
blood, freely shed for the redemption of a lost and 
ruined world; and through the gospel trumpet 
sounding the alarm of impending danger, and then 
directing the wandering sons of men to flee to the 
rock which was cleft to take them in. But he has 
long since left the watch-tower of the church 
militant, and gone to join the redeemed hosts of 
God’s elect in the church triumphant. 

These different views, illicited by different cir- 
cumstances, as they passed through my mind, pro- 
duced various reflections. I thought of the insta- 
bility and uncertainty of earthly things; their in- 
adequacy to impart real happiness; the firm and 
substantial character of the Christian religion; the 
joys and comforts which it imparts; the support 
which it affords amid the trials and conflicts inci- 
dent to life; and above all, the support which it 
imparts in the hour of dissolution. Impressed 
with these thoughts, I arose to depart; and as | 
closed the massive gates of the grave-yard, un- 
seen and unnoticed, save by the omnipresent eye 
of the Great I Am, I secretly resolved within me, 
so to live the remainder of my probationary exist- 
enee, that when consigned by the relentless shaft 
of Death to a place among the pale-sheeted nations 
of the tomb, my ransomed spirit might be per- 
mitted to rove amid the rural scenes of the celes- 
tial paradise on high. 

Meadville, March 4th, 1841. 





SLANDER. 


BY ALLEGHENY, JR. 


Among the manifold repulsive and malignant 
propensities, which inhabit the secret and myste- 
rious foldings of the human heart, none stand out 
in such bold relief as that one denominated Slan- 
der; none so deserving of the reprehension of the 
good, wise, and virtuous; none exerting such a 
baneful and deleterious influence upon community; 
none so unredeeming in their character and influ- 
ence; or so melancholy fatal in their effects. 

How infinitely beneath the exalted dignity of 
man, raised by the omnific arm of the Almighty, 
second in the scale of created intelligences, to so 
far descend from his high and lofty station, as to 
become the channel through which flow the cor, 
rupt and turbid waters of that virulent abuse and 
gross misrepresentation, which forms such a pro; 








minent characteristic of the present age! How 
humiliating to behold man indulging towards his 
fellow man that malevolent spirit which seeks, 
with a hellish animosity, only surpassed by the 
magnitude of its effects, every opportunity to re- 
tail abuse, and revel in his wounded feelings! In 
what strong and indignant language does the Bi- 
ble, that able and explicit expositor of moral con- 
duct, denounce those who thus violate the laws of 
moral obligation! 

But when this fell destroyer forsakes the nar- 
row and circumscribed limits of the social circle, 
and transfuses its poison into the vitals of the na- 
tion, sinking into benighted darkness, the moral 
and intellectual capacities of all within its unholy 
influence; when it overleaps the boundaries of a 
local habitation, and becomes a national charac- 
teristic; when, instead of its foul and destroying 
influence and effects, being extended and promul- 
gated by private instruments, a whole nation be- 
comes its willing promulgater, how much more 
fearful and portentious is the exhibition! What a 
mournful spectacle to behold a great and powerful 
nation rent asunder by contending factions; each 
engaged in heaping upon the other the basest slan- 
der which the corrupt and wicked heart of man 
can conceive; traducing and villifying the charac- 
ter of those whose worthy deeds, pure patriotism, 
and high intellectual attainments, have placed in 
a prominent and commanding position! Yet such 
a scene, such a sight, it is our painful lot to be- 
hold almost daily. A sight that must cause the 
philanthropic and christian feelings of our better 
nature to sink back abashed, and recoil in deep 
abhorrence from the dark and fearful develope- 
ment. 

How many men, whose splendid abilities and 
profound acquirements, would have given an ad- 
ditional Justre to the constellation of intellectual 
lights which now adorn the political world, had 
not the envenomed shafts of party malignity and 
political slander, forced them to retire in disgust 
from public life, to seek the peaceful shades and 
nndisturbed tranquility of seclusion! How must 
the ennobling or finer feelings of a Jackson or a 
Harrison, who spent the prime of their youth and 
the vigor of their days in the service of the Re 
public, who encountered the fierce and tempestuous 
blast of winter’s darkest frown, and the infuriated 
rage of an inveterate foe, to protect our fathers, 
us, their children, and our common country, from 
foreign aggression, rapine and plunder; or the sa- 
vage ferocity of an aboriginal enemy; have been 
mortified, when brought forward, in the evening 
of their lives, by their respective friends, for po- 
litical preferment, and subjected to the vilest slan- 
der within the compass of their enemies’ polluted 
imaginations; the one branded as a *“‘coward.”’ the 
other as a “lawless and tyranical desperado;” both 
as imbecile dotards! They must, indeed, have 
been wounded in spirit, by this developement of 
party vindictiveness and malignant opposition. 

If we but draw aside the curtain, and view the 
arena of the political world, we behold this feroe 
cious and diabolical spirit of “satanic birth,” ri- 
sing and trampling over the characters of those 
who may chanee to cross its path; and after having 
glutted its demoniac desires, and accomplished its 
fiendish purposes, it has struggled along the stream 
of time, bestrewing her craggy shores with thou- 
sands of wrecked characters and lost reputations; 
and eventually sinking into its own muddy waters, 
earrying down with it its conquests; but leaving 
behind its sting, to consummate its damnation. 

But it is not exclusively confined to the great 
political parties which divide and agitate our coun- 
try. Even moral associations, whose professed 
objects are to accomplish great moral ends, and 
assist in bringing about that moral reformation, 
when the world will be restored to its pristine pu- 
rity; so far forget the dignity of their calling, sa 
far transcend the bounds of moral obligation and 
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equity, as to be guilty of a practice in the highest 
degree detrimental to the well-being, and subver- 
sive of the best interests of society; and thus con- 
trovert and check, by their own actions, the pro- 
gressive and harmonious influence of those prin- 
ciples which alone can accomplish, and bring to 
maturity, an end fraught with innumerable bless- 
ings to the children of men. Nor do these boun- 
daries circumscribe its operations: it has even in- 
vaded the dominions of our holy religion, and laid 
waste the fairest portions of Zion. 

To say, that an irreproachable character, a life 
fraught with the rich fruits of virtue, or a con- 
sciousness of integrity of purpose, and rectitude 


of conduct, are sufficient guarantees, or impregna- | 


ble safe-guards, against its insidious approaches, 
or the fatality of its attacks; is to assert a thing at 
variance with every day facts. No character, 
however unblemished; no life, however well spent; 
no purpose, however well conceived; no conduct, 
however exalted; presents a garb impervious to its 
attacks, or withers not from its poisonous sting.— 
It may, emphatically, be termed the moral ‘*Upas” 
of society, beneath whose withering influence every 
thing good and virtuous in character drops off and 
dies. Such we conceive to be a feeble portrait of 
this hell-born, though incarnate propensity. And 
if any think we have ascribed to it an undue influ- 
ence, or exaggerated its moral turpitude beyond 
the strictest interpretation of truth; let them but 
read its history, as recorded in the writhing ago- 
nies and wounded feelings of its unfortunate vic- 
tims; study its character, as displayed in the in- 
struments employed, and the means resorted to, 
in order to accomplish its direful and calamitous 
purposes; reflect upon its effects, as pourtrayed in 
characters of blood, and inscribed indelibly and 
enduring, in the unnumbered multitudes of ruined 
characters and sullied reputations, which have 
fallen victims to its relentless and remorseless fu- 
ry; and they must accord, however reluctantly, 
with every sentiment herein expressed. And with 
me, send forth a fervent aspiration, that the trans- 
forming, renovating principles, announced by the 
Star of Bethlehem, will so far obtain the ascend- 
ancy, become so prevalent, and exert such an all- 
prevailing influence, as to exterminate this malev- 
olent propensity, with all its concomitant associa- 
tions and consequences, from the hearts of man. 





FROM OUR TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT. 
LETTER I. 


Charleston, S. C., June 14, 1841. 

Dear Mac:—Having been under a heavy press 
of business since my departure from your city, up 
to this time, I have been prevented from indulging 
in a correspondence, which I consider profitable 
and interesting. On the whole, I can say that 
my excursion, in one sense of the word, to this 
place, has been highly gratifying and instructive. 

While in Baltimore, 1 went to the WasuincTon 
Monument, erected by the munificence of the Ma- 
ryland Legislature, to the memory of the Father 
of our country. A record is kept of all the visiters; 
among whom I recognized several Pittsburghers’ 
names; and on it I placed my own; then paid my 
levy, and ascended the flight of winding. steps 
to the top, it being over two-hundred feet. This 
view of the city, with its spires and domes, point- 





Washington, where I went next, forms quite a 
contrast. ‘This seems to be a place of general 
deposit for loafers, loungers, “‘lookers on in Ve- 
nice,”’ and soap-locks, with their two-dollar hats 
and twenty-five-cent canes. ‘The lower House of 
Congress represents a throng outside of a court- 
house, or tavern, in a little country town, on court 
or muster day. Some were speaking; others 
walking, talking, sprawling on the chairs, writing, 
reading, eating, laughing, and making fun with 
the boys. There are exceptions, to be sure. Some 
are able men, and an honor to any age, or any 
country; but others get there because they are good 
horse jockies and cock-fighters, and some are sent 
there to be got rid of fora while. The Senate is 
a dignified and venerable body of men, containing 
perfect order and decorum. Some speeches were | 
delivered in both Houses while I was there; some | 
good, and some not very. The capitol is a noble 
and magnificent structure; and the other public 
buildings, with those going up, are not only an! 
ornament to the city, but to the nation at large. 

The celerity given to travel makes it now seem) 
only a little trip for pleasure. You can trace| 
Washington in the morning, and be at Philadel-| 
phia to dinner, one-hundred and thirty-odd miles. 
Philadelphia has given herself a creditable name 
in every clime, nation, and tongue. Independence | 
Hall, where that instrament was founded and first 
proclaimed, which gave to us a name, a being, and 
a habitation, was to me the most attractive. 1) 
was shown the position of each member’s seat, | 
together with President Hancock’s and Secretary 
Thompson’s. The venerable,old man who showed | 
me had been attending to visiters for forty years, | 
as successor to his father. I assure you, I relished 
the view I had in this consecrated place. Long 
may these venerated halls and patriots be grate- 
fully cherished by their descendants. The Girard 
College, the Bank of the United States, and the 
Exchange, are noble ornaments to the City of| 
Brotherly Love. The college fund is embarrassed, | 
and heaven may have intended to defeat the ob-| 
ject of the will by this means, for its shutting the| 
Bible and Religion out of its walls. 

In going from Philadelphia to New York, we) 
passed Trenton, where an important battle was 
gained during the gloomiest period of our revolu-| 
tion. I was shown the position of both armies, | 
and the cars passed between their respective sta-| 
tions. New York isa city of all the world; it is/ 
a kind of museum of countries. My business] 
prevented me from enjoying the pleasure of vis- 
iting places of note and curiosity. In this city, | 
every person moves as if by steam. There are 
but few persons who walk here—they all trot, 
run, and gallop, except the loafers, with their toby 
cigars. In fact, the custom is so prevalent, that 
| many persons, on Sabbath, are seen pushing along 
with their femmes and filles under a perfect pull. Ma- 
ny a wife, no doubt, has been glad when she rested | 
herself in her pew, after her walk. 

On the first day of March, we left the emporium 
of the east for this would-be emporium of the 
| south, in the brig Tyber, Capt. Ogden, at Fulton 
street wharf. In passing down the bay, I ascend- 











| 


| ed the poop, and took a survey of this wonderful 
| city. with its spires, colonades, towers, gardens, 
| 


forts, palaces, warehouses, ships and steamers | 


ing to upper worlds, from public edifices and | plying along the surface of the deep, until distance | 


churches; the harbor, with the busy throng crowd- 


and darkness obscured the sight, and the land 1 


ing the ships, sloops, schooners, and brigs, her- | perhaps should see nomore. My mind felt gloomy, | 


mophradite, and brigs full rigged; and steamers 
small and great; bearing the ensigns and flags of 
their respective countries; the run of the cars, 
the noise and bustle of the city, vehicles of all 
kinds, and the surrounding suburbs, formed a most 
heautiful and magnificent view. Altogether, I 
was pleased with Baltimore. You know this 
city is proverbial for jolie filles. They get one, un- 
less he is very careful, into a perfect agony of 
delight; and from that, into love. 


_and my spirits, fora while, sunk and left me in 


melancholly reverie. We cleared the highlands | 
about half past seven in the evening, and reached | 
the offing about 11, where our pilot left us. We 
furled our canvass to the winds, and bore away 
southward. My reverie of mind still clung to 
me. I, however, soon threw myself into my 
berth, and gave myself to Morpheus; or I should 
say, He 





“Who rides upon the whirlwind and directs the storm.” 





| Wharf, Charleston, S. C., a distance of some sey- 





I slept well, considering the novelty of my situ- 
ation. In the morning, I rose early, and saw the 
king of day bursting from his orient horizon, and 
flinging the gilded glories from his brow. While 
old ocean, as if to welcome him, commenced one 
spontaneous roar, with leaps and plunges furling 
the spray hither and yon. ‘This seemed to be con- 
sidered in the true spirit of indignation by our 
vessel; and her gallant crew, partaking not a little 
of the same, gave her plenty of sail, song, and 
cheer, when off she started, like a mad horse, in 
terrible bounds, throwing the waves far away to 
leeward. 


The sight gave to the mind all that was terrible 
and grand. It required more than an ordinary 
courage to hear, without alarm, old ocean making 
one universal roar; to see the turbulent billows 
rearing into foam-like mountains, and rushing to 
each, other, and grappling one with another; then 
rolling their gigantic sides together in fearful con- 
cussion, go down witha plunge that shakes the 
sea to its very bounds; and the ship on which you 
have cast your frail tenement, plunging into these 
valleys, and then in an instant rising on the lofty 
billows; while all around you is nothing but the 
vast expanse of waters. 


In three days, we reached Cape Hatteras, sig- 
nalized in the destruction of the steamers Home 
and Pulaski; on the 6th, at Capes Fear and Look 
Out; on the 7th, at Cape Romaine; and on the 
morning of the 9th, at 9 o’clock, at Queen-street 


en hundred miles. J. M. C. 





REFLECTIONS ON 


PETRA. 


BY MISS MARIA G . 





Land of the mighty, but now fallen dead, 
How has thine ancient glory from thee fled! 
Thy haughty princes and thy kings are gone, 
And wandering Arabs claim thee for their own. 


Proud Edom, where is all thy power now?— 
Which power was thine, when Israel sought to go 
Thy borders through, but was by thee denied;— 
Thou spurned’st thy brother in thy pomp and pride. 


How changed!—alas! thou’st felt the fatal shock 
Of time; and thou’st been driven from the rock; 
Thy wilds‘are frightful, and thy fields are bare, 
And desolation marks her dwelling there. 


Where, Edom, where’s the famous city now— 
Carved by the artist in the mountain’s brow? 
Whose rocky temples a wild grandeur wore, 

And commerce lavished there its bounteous store* 


Those days of power, oh! Edom, long have fled; 

Amid thy mountains fell thy slaughtered dead— 
Upon thy hills, and in thy vallies deep, 

Where winds lament them, and the billows weep. 


Where are thy trophies? where thy robes of state? 
Thy slpendid temples and the arched gate? 
Where thy proud captains, ’mid the joyful throng, 
Enjoyed the banquet and the festive song? 


Long, long, thou’st sunken into endless gloom; 
Perpetual desolation is thy doom: 

Naught but the owls hoot from thy rugged steeps, 
And satyrs dance, and hideous monsters creep. 


Edom, thy glory Jong in ruin lies; 

No more thou’lt shake thee from the dust and rise; 
No more shall sound of revel in thy halls, 

Nor music’s voice, ring from the eehoing walls. 
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“PITTSBURGH, JULY, 1841. 





Deatu.—The busy toils of the day have now 
ceased, and the care-worn inhabitants of the world 


are embraced in the unconscious arms of slumber. 
A death-like stillness prevails around me, unbro- 
ken save by the regular tread of the watchman of 
the night, whose dull, heavy echoing footsteps 
even render more solemn the silence of the scene. 
The afflictions and troubles of life are suspended, 
and all isas stillas the grave. The poor man now 
enjoys a cessation from his toils, and is enraptured 
with dreams of unbounded wealth. He who has 
lived the dupe of misfortune, is now transported 
with joy, at the happiness contained in some 


bright creation of his fancy. Sleep has given 


‘wings to the slumberer’s imagination, and he is 


now sporting in gay flights of pleasure, too high 


tobe ever realized. Every thing pertaining to 


man is now changed, by the magical influence of 


repose; all his cares are transformed to ease; all 
his sorrows, to pleasure; and all his troubles, to 
happiness. Thus is man favored by God; and he 
enabled to obtain a salutary relief from those can- 
kering cares which, otherwise, would prove too 
powerful for man’s fecbleness to withstand. 
What thoughts of brooding sorrows, are ealled 
forth by the darkness of the scene, and the so- 
lemnity of the hour! How great a resemblance 
does the world now bear to the sepulchre of the 
dead! 
cumstances, and is moulded in its thoughts, feel- 
ings, and expressions, by the scenes in which it is 
placed. Mine, now, is subject to the sway of ab- 
sorbing melancholy. But itis not one that dis- 
tracts or torments with its fury, nor rends my bo- 


The mind is subject to an influence of cir- 


som with the contention of deep-rooted passions. 
No! the memory which lingers around the dead is 
acalm and soothing emotion of the heart; yea, is 
sorrow. While it over- 
it softens my afflictions 
resignation to my trials, 


even sadly sweet in its 
spreads me with gloom, 
and fills me with a meek 
While thus dwelling on its memories, death is de- 
prived of its sting; and even sheds a ray of reli- 
gious, heavenly calmness over the other of my 
Death is the ultimate end of us all; 
and in that consideration teaches us a contempt of 


misfortunes. 


the world, and an utter disregard for its manifold 
ills. What care we for the afflictions of earth, 
when the grave isat last to receiveus, than which, 
we can meet with no greater severity from man? 
It, most certainly, is a fearful thing to leap into 
the unfathomed depths of eternity! To plunge, 
and we know not where. A deep and impenetra- 
ble mystery hangs over the grave, which none can 
divine, until they have entered its dark, and soul- 
thrilling portals, never again to return to the world. 
How dreadful and alarming the thought! to en- 
teron the broad waters of Eternity, and know not 
whither you are traveling! No guide, no chart, 
by which to direct your way; but subject to the 
power of the madly careering waves that threaten, 
fach moment, to overwhelm you in their flood! 


But in that hour of danger there is an arm of pow- 





er that will protect you, if you put your faith in its 
omnipotence, and resign yourself to its guidance. 
Great and almighty is the power of God; and 
fully capable to control that which He created. 
At His will-was Peter enabled to walk onthe wa- 
ters; and by the exercise of His mercy can man be 
redeemed from his sins, and saved from the tor- 
ments of Hell. What mercy that God has alrea- 
dy extended to man, He is still able and willing to 
give. Pure is its exercise, immeasurable its great- 
ness, and unbounded its extension. By no merce- 
nary interest was it prompted; by nothing of earth 
is it equalled in vastness; and all are ineluded 
within its ample folds. 

Death greatly nurtures and nourishes the tender 
affections of the human heart; calls into exercise 
all the sympathetic feelings of the soul, that other 
more tempestuous emotions may have failed to 
draw forth. The calm but deeply-felt sadness 
which is given the mind of a surviving friend or 
relative, when thinking of those who have gone 
from earth, controls, with a more powerful effect, 
the sensative feelings of the breast of man, than 
does a more raging affliction; as the sun contains 
greater power, in his mild and steady rays, than 
even the wild and unruly tempest. At the decease 
of a friend, brother, sister, or parent, we always 
revert back to and dwell on their memory with 
even greater tenderness of feeling than we ever 
Death coy- 
ers the foibles, and only reveals the virtues for our 
Who can think, in moments of soli- 


evinced for the departed while living. 


admiration. 
tude and reflection, of departed friends or kindred, 
and not feel the heaving of the breast, and the trick- 
ling of the tear, awakened by their memories? — 
Whatever spark of affection lingers in our breast, at 
that moment cannot fail to be kindled to a flame, 
by such a recurrence to the dead. And every evil 
passion and unholy thought is deep buried and for- 
gotten for the time, while thinking of those who 
are lost to us in their graves. By the influence 
death exercises over our feelings, their memories 
are encircled with a wreath, a halo of glory, simi- 
lar in purity and in brightness, io the crown of 
righteousness that the blessed receive from the 
hand of God, in Heaven. It were sacrilege to 
disturb their ashes, other than toesteem them. 
This holy feeling of reverence for the dead, 
teaches us more fully to respect and esteem the 
living. Often has the rebellion of the human 
heart, against some friend or relative whose con- 
duct has ineited us to anger, been checked in its 
gathering by a remembrance of the dead; and the 
moment the thought of death would be connected 
with the one who angered us, would they be forgiv- 
en. Death touches the tenderest cord within us; 
and no wonder, therefore, the decease of one we 


had loved, would cause us to weep and repine for 


any pain or uneasiness we may have occasioned | 


them while living. For thisreason itis that Death 








affections; she whose undying love and affection- 
ate care for us from our very infancy, has imbibed 
in our nature to love, in return, above all others but 
our God; what heaven-born emotions of pure-burn- 
ing love and affectionate regard, rush to ourhearts 
when we think of what pangs of torment, an un- 
kind word or unfilial action would give us, were 
she to be stricken to her grave by the rude hand of 
death! Like to the magician’s spell-word, which 
would summon a myriad of his slaves around him; 
that single thought melts our hearts to kinder emo- 
tions of affection, and purer, holier, and more con- 
stant feelings of love than we ever before had ex- 
perienced. Death subdues the most cbdurate 
heart, and conquers every feeling that would endea- 
vor to restrict its sway. No other passions of the 
breast possess such an absolute rule. 


But, again, at a parent’s decease, what a sacred 
respect, and unchangeable obedience, is attached 
to the admonitions and precepts which that parent 
imbibed in our mind while living! It is the nature 
of man, to never fully regard those advantages he 
possesses, until he has lost them. And although 
we may love and respect our parents while living, 
yet never are we aware of the great extent of its 
fervency, until they have departed from earth. 
Then, those many advices and injunctions they 
gave us, and which, at the time, we regard but 
shortly or carelessly; are brought back to our minds 
with a resistless influence, now that those who 
gave them are laid in their graves. Whateverhas 
once belonged to the soldier of glory, or the child 
of fame, are prized by their surviving fellow men, 
as the reliques of departed nobleness of soul, or 
greatness of intellect. Our demised parents’ in- 
structions are the holy memories of the past; and 
equally invaluable or sacred to the affectionate son 
or daughter, as the remains of departed powers or 
geniusis to the admiring world. Therefore, we ne- 
ver appreciate so fully the admonitions of our pa- 
rents, as when we have learned the inestimable 
treasures we have lost, in their departure from 
earth; and when their instructions are forcibly re- 
called by our grief, and fondly exist in our memory. 
Parental instruetion, which we regarded with in- 
difference when our parents were with us, we now 
observe, since their death, as the holy language 
of prophetic inspiration. 

Approach, ye aged, young, gay, and ambitious, 
and witness the terrors of Death! Behold the bit- 
ter smile of scorn with which he has raised his 
bow, to deprive weak mortality of life. His 
eye has sought out the mark, and his arrow is 
drawn to its head. For a moment does he view 
the one towards whom the shaft is directed. That 
look betrays a revengeful hatred for mankind, and 
a keen enjoyment of his task of slaughter.— 
Twang!—the bow is unbent, and the arrow trans- 
fixed in the heart of its victim! Death looks on, 
and beholds with a smile, the destruction and ago- 


teaches us to esteem, with increased and renewed 'nies he has oceasioned. No sorrow of his miti- 
affection, those of the number whom we love, who gates the deed, or relieves him from the censure of 
have been spared us by his destructive hand. The | being a heartless destroyer. Far otherwise, he 
mother, for instance, with whom is connected, appears to delight in those deeds of carnage, and 
most generally, our sincerest, most pure, and holy | to feast his soul with the blood of those he destroys, 
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His victim was yet in the vigor of life, and sur- 
rounded by the gay pleasures of the world. His 
mind was endowed with greatness of genius, and 
his soul thirsted with the desires of ambition.— 
His intellect was well stored with the gems of 
learning; and he longed for the honors awarded to 
the sons of genius. In him were reposed a father’s 
hopes, and a mother’s bright anticipations for the 
future. Around him were entwined the affections 
of many friends, and the more than even parental 
love, of one to whom his love he returned, With 
all these mental endowments, bright hopes, and 
love, he it was whom Death singled ont for his 
victim; though many there were around him, whom 
their friends and the world could better have spa- 
red. Butsuch is the uncertainty of life, and the 
undiscriminating recklessness of Death. Those 
who would be an honor to the country that gave 
them birth, and a benefit to mankind, are often- 
times the first to be stricken down to their graves; 
and others, of inferior intellects, or less virtuous 
principles, suffered to degrade humanity with their 
continuance on earth. Of this, however, man 
must not, cannot judge. ‘The ways of God are un- 
known to us; and well it is for the world’s presump- 
tion, that this knowledge is hidden from our gaze. 

From this dispensation of the ways of Provi- 
dence, may we derive a lesson of incalculable 
importance. When thus we behold the noblest 





and the greatest of the world fall the first victims 
to the hand of Death, we should learn not to set ! 
our minds too much on the things of earth, or our | 
hopes on the promises of worldly ambition. The | 
soul placed within us is immortal, and beyond this | 
habitation is a life of immortality. There are | 
there two extremes of existence—joy and sorrow. | 
In the one, happiness exists with an unbounded | 
extent; while in the other there is equally as great | 
an extreme of unlimited misery. In the one, man |! 
is exalted to an angel of purity and of love; while. 
in the other, he is reduced to the association and | 
punishment of demons. It is man’s conduct in | 
this world, which is to determine his condition in | 
the next. This, then, should be the aim of all; 
human ambition—to obtain an admission, after 
death, to the joys and immortal honors of Heaven. 

What are the transient pleasures of earth, com- 
pared to the endless enjoyments of Heaven? What 
the inconstant praises of man, to the never-ending 
favor and love of God? or what is the changing 
voice of fame, when compared to the crown of 
immortality that the blessed receive on entering 


into Heaven? Improve, then, the present oppor- 








tunity, to earn for yourselves the fadeless glories 
of immortal life, that await the coming of the re- 
deemed of Heaven. Build not your temple of 
ambition on the transient, sandy honors of earth; 
but rear it on the firm and lasting rock of eternity. 
Let the whole object of your life be a preparation 
for death, so that your end may be happy, and 
your future existence one of unbounded joy and 


everlasting bliss. M. 


Sprine!—lovely, refreshing, joyous spring, has 
winged its hurried flight away, while effulgent 


progressive,vegetable nature. ‘The opening bud has 
expanded into the full grown leaf, and the forest, and 
the orchard, are decked in all the gorgeous beauty 
of their variegated foliage. The vernal mead is 
dotted with the early flower, and the morning ze- 
phyr watts its fragrance from the blooming garden 
and luxurious vale, as the warbling songster chants 
the welcome of returning summer. Every season 
has, in its turn, its peculiar charms and pleasures; 
but by us none other is welcomed with half the 
delight we receive from renovating spring. The 
quick transition from bleak and chilling winter, 
to temperate, reviving spring; from the frozen 
earth, the snow-clad field, and the deadened plant, 
to exuberant vegetation, the green sward, and the | 
charming grove, is such as to inspire feelings of | 
delight, while it creates and revives cherished | 
hopes in the bosom of every child of earth. 


What mind so imbued in the selfishness of | 
earth, so engrossed with the strife and cares of 
life, as not to observe and properly appreciate the | 
beauty which is so visibly stamped upon the | 
great garden of Nature? Who so sceptical as to | 
doubt the existence of a greater than human agen- | 
cy exhibited in the operation and creation of such | 
a great and wondrous change in the general ap-| 
pearance, as well as in all the inanimate produc-' 
tions of Mother Earth? But, indulgent friends 
and readers, it is not now our object to occupy 
your attention with an elaborate essay on the 
loveliness of the plant, or the beauty of the flower 
and shrubbery. We shall merely recur to a few 
of the fond and buoyant associations, and cher- 
ished recollections, recalled to the mind in its fond 
and congenial perambulations over the garden of 
nature, at this peculiarly enchanting season of the 
year; with the addition of a few pertinent and ten- 
der reflections, which are even indulged in by the 


pent-up scribe of the press; and first of these, the 
Ah! 


morning ramble and evening promenade. 
how pleasant is it to rise with the first note of the 
lark; to wander through the green meadows; hear- 
ken to the ceaseless music of the meandering rill; 
to pluck the choice flowers of the morning, and 
scent the sweetness which is wafied away by the 


face of nature, and paint such a scene, as the early 
mists disappear before the brightness of the 
morning sun! It is only then, when refreshed by 
the balmy breezes of the morn, and the healthful 


joy the charms of nature, and paint in its loveliest 
colors the beauties of the scenes spread around 
our path. Bui beautiful as may be the morn, 
what so captivating, and what so pleasant and de- 
licious, as the evening’s walk, after the task of 
the day is performed! Then we are not “solitary 
and alone,” left to our very often sad reflections; 
but, walking by the side of our adorable charmer, 
when all thought of the cares and vexations of 
life is flung from us, while we address, or listen 
to the soft whispers of the lute-like voice, as they 
fall from the ruby lips of the terrestrial angel, 
whose every look thrills the tender chord of pas- 





summer has dawned upon us with all the beauty of | sion. 


And now we trip over the grass mead, and 


early breeze;—how beautiful it is to survey the | 


glow is upon the cheek, that we can properly en- | 


saunter along the borders of the purling rivulet; 
while the pale orb of night shrouds or gives 
semi-opaque appearance to every surrounding ob. 
ject. And there, seated on the sloping bank, we 
join in that peculiar language and “flow of soul,” 
known only to those who have entered the schools 
of experience, and received at least a slight wound 
from the quiver of endearing affection. The beat. 
ties and attractions of nature, and life, and love, 
are each descanted upon in their turn; the ills 
and toils are unconsciously forgotten; and the 
bright and cheering prospects of the future are 
pourtrayed, which we are sorry to have to say, do 
not fall short of the reality. Thus passes the fleet- 





| Ing moments, until we are admonished by the late. 


ness of the hour, to retrace our steps, and wend 
our way homewards, where the parting token is 
given, and we are left to our own reflections upon 
the occurrences and subjects of the evening. 


The natural flow of admixation which bursts 
forth whilst surveying Nature’s gaudy productions, 
and the interesting reflections which accompany 
it, should not be alone confined to the class of 
whom we have just been speaking. ‘They can be 
indulged in with pleasure and profit by those of 
every age and situation. What gratification must 


it not afford to the father or mother to accompany 


their tender offspring in these pleasant rural ex- 


cursions,—listen to their innocent and enquiring 
converse, and explain to them the many strange 
subjects suggested by their ever wandering eyes. 

We stop, not for want of matter, for that is 
ab indant, but because we are inclined to think 
that the pleasures of this task, like many other of 
the pleasant things of life, can always be better 
imagined than described. 

Spring may be regarded as an emblem of youth, 
the morning of life; when the cherished and ardent 
anticipations of future bliss, wealth, honors, and 
distinction, crowd upon us. And albeit, visionary 


as they may, for the most part, appear to the ex- 
| perience of our seniors, impart as much short-lived 
‘pleasure as the view of the gorgeous scenery ot 
mountain, dale, and stream, interspersed through- 
out the great arbor of nature. But unlike the te- 
gular changes and annual returns of the seasons, 
| these first fond and long cherished hopes insensi- 
_bly and gradually vanish before unalterable reality, 
|as we pass through the summer, and prepare to 
|enter the “sere and yellow leaf” of autumn.— 
Spring once departed, is succeeded by golden 
summer, and ripening autumn; and in another 
twelve months, we again hail its presence, as fair 
and blooming as ever. 
mutable mortal. 


Far otherwise jis it with 
The extravagant and fanciful 
notions of early years are scarce ever realized in 
after life. Blooming youth once departed, returns 
not again. 

But why repine? Tears and the intellect of ap 
universe could not restore the tottering oak to the 
variegated copse, nor impart the warmth and spirit 
of youth to hoary age; changes and fate are inevi- 
table;—the best we can do is to meet their decrees 
in a proper spirit of submission and contentment. 
I. 
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Tne Pueasures of Home, and other Poems; 


py J. Washington Morton, is the title of a neat 
publication of 132 pages, issued from the press of 
A. Jaynes, Franklin Head, by Ingram & McCand- 
jess, publishers. 

The principal poem in the collection, ‘The 
Pleasures of Home,” is a very fair and creditable 
production. Its versification is easy and pleasant, 
and the ideas chaste and unobjectionable. We 
have not room fora lengthy extract; but copy from 
its pages the following apostrophe to music, as an 
example: 

«0 music! soul of power! The mind gives way, 
And hearts are melted down beneath thy sway! 
Strong on the battle-field, thy strain can gird 

The soldier, when the trump of war is heard! 
Strong in the hall of wild and giddy mirth, 
Among the way, licentious ones of earth! 

All other motives and restraints above, 

Who can resist the tempting lay of love? 

But when, on holy Sabbath day, thy lays 

Are chanted to the great Creator’s praise, 

Then angel wings are lent to earth-born man, 
While Music teaches him high Heaven to scan!”’ 


Many of the miscellaneous poems are equally 
well written. 


The volume also contains several poems writ-| 
ten by the author’s sister, and inserted in this work | 
@ithe request of a number of its patrons. Some | 


of these are well written, as, for example, Tue 
Empress, which we would here copy had we the 


room to do so. M. 





Tue Irvine Institute celebrated our National 
Anniversary, on Monday evening, July 5th, in 
their Hall, on Market street, by select literary ex- 
ercises. ‘The room was well filled with an audi- 
ence comprised of both sexes. 

The Declaration of Independence was read by 
Mr. A. J. Dattas. We were not in time to wit- 
ness this performance, and therefore are unable to 
criticise. 

An Oration was delivered by Mr. R. W. Creicu- 
Ton; which principally consisted of some general 
remarks, in strong and patriotie language, on the 
history of that era, at the annual recurrence of 
which, they had met tocommemorate. We would, 
however, beg leave to object to his too frequent use 
of over-wrought sentences, and obsolete terms. 

The exercises were closed with an Address, by 
Mr. W. W. Dautas. This we thought to be the 
best performance of the evening. But the man- 
ner of his delivery, except occasionally through- 


out the address, did not altogether please us. M. 





Our Monruty Cuit Cuat.—The tardiness of 
our correspondents, in handing in their articles for 
publication, has again delayed the appearance of 
theMessencer. This is equally as disagreeable to 
We, the editors, as it can be to our subscribers.— 
Although it is of no particular importance that 
we should publish on the very first of the month— 
a8 our contents are as good a year hence as to-day 
—yet it would be more satisfactory and agreeable 
toall, were the Messencer more regular in appear- 
ing. We are determined, in future, to do our best 
in making it so; and hope our correspondents will 
aid us, by giving in their manuscript at as early a 
date as possible. 





VIiIM 





If our exertions to make the Messeneer deserv- 
ing the support of our friends, meets with their ap- 
probation, they cannot in any way better express 
it than by obtaining a few subscribers for us, (even 





| quaintances. 
_ sent support of the Messsencer, so as to add still 
greater stability to its publication. In the same 
| proportion that its circulation is extended, will we 
| be encouraged to, and exert ourselves with renew- 
| ed ardor, to render the Mressencer even more wor- 
| thy of support. This is a matter of importance to 


if but one or two apiece,) from among their ac- 
It is our wish to increase the pre- 


| us, as it also should be to our patrons, and we 
| hope they will attend to it. Leteach one of them, 
‘then, consider himself as particularly, and indi- 
| vidually invited to assist us; and none of them suf- 
| fer their aid to be withheld, by those petty excuses 
| which, were they universally adopted, would in- 

duce all to neglect it. Yes, you, reader, are dis- 

tinctly requested to exert yourself in this matter, 
and do all you possibly can. Now is an opportu- 


| nity presented to our friends, for them to show 
| themselves as such; and every one of our subscrib- 
| ers is at perfect liberty to consider himself our friend, 
whether he is so, personally, or not. We have 
extra copies of the back number with which to 


| supply new subscribers. Try what you can do. 


To CorresponpENTs.—The ‘Lines to Mary 
Jane on her Marriage,” which were signed 
‘Jones, ’’ and promised, in our last number, for 
publication in this one, we have since discovered 
to bea plagiarism. This we suspected on a first 
perusal of the manuscript, as the poem read to us 
as if we had met with it elsewhere; but not being 
able to identify it more particularly, we thought 
we might be mistaken. Our thanks to “An old 
Friend,” for his kind services in the matter. 

“Suppressed Affections, or the Power of Love,” 
a tale by *“*Minorus,”’ does not meet with our ap- 
probation. Its composition is poor, and the prin- 
cipal characters unnaturally drawn. 

“The Priest’s Three Offices,” by “J. M. E.,”’ is 
received, and will appear in our next. 

What has become of several of our old contrib- 
utors to the Messenger? We wish they would 
renew their suspended correspondence. 





— 40%, 
THE BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT. 


BY AMZO. 

In perusing the June number of the Messenger, 
my attention was drawn to a communication hav- 
ing for its argument, ‘Defence of Bachelorism. ” 
The thought at thatmoment darted across my mind, 
that possibly here may be found a ray of consola- 
tion to those who by necessity are doomed to pass 
the days of their mortal existence in a single state 
of blessedness. Butin this, our cherished hopes 
were blasted. While enduring the frowns and 
sneers of an ansympathising world, who view us 
as arace destined to lead a life of misery, now 
comes one who would fain represent himself to he 
ourreal friend. But to our unhealed and bleeding 
wounds hisarguments present no essential remedy. 
First is represented the antipathy of old maids to 
our unfortunate race. If envy or malice has caus- 
ed them to look upon us with utter abhorrence, 
why torment us by avowing the fact? We who 





are compared to broken reeds, and disabled crip- 
ples, would affectionately solicit your sympathy 
instead of trifling with our misfortunes. In con- 
sidering the present circumstance, we can, with 
propriety, exclaim with the man of old, “ misera- 
ble comforters ara ye all!” 

The condition of a forlorn bachelor and his pe- 
culiar taste, may force a smile from the young and 
fair; but in many respects he is to be envied. He 
is a stranger to family discord. The cries or prat- 
tle of an infant generation never disturh the refresh- 
ing slumbers of night, or dreams of bliss. No 
family cares or sorrows ever harass his peaceful 
mind. He is seldom called to witness his sun of 
happiness enwrapped by the clouds of adversity. 
If, in his declining days, no fond child, actuated 
by filial affection, makes soft hisdying bed, yet he 
never executed the painful task of bending over 
the grave of an undutiful son, there to shed tears 
of sorrow for his untimely end. 

Can mortals imagine a picture in nature more 
sublime, than the one portrayed in the life of a 
bachelor? ‘Frue, his winding path often leads to 
trials and self-negation which sink him down to 
despair; yet, when all these are surmounted, he 
rises to the surface, and glides safely along on the 
smooth bosom of happiness. Old maids will you 
still persist in that course which is so contrary to 
our feelings? Are your hearts so hard, your pas- 
sions so uncontrollable, your desires so low, as to 
occupy your last moments in vain attempts to oblit- 
erate the least spark of comfort which we may en- 
joy? Let harmony be our motto; and walking 
hand in hand through this evil world, we shall 
have power to confound all those who argue that 
matrimony is the greatest earthly blessing. 


VERSES: 

ADDRESSED TO ELIZA 
Turn again, thou fair Eliza; 

One kind glance before we part; 
Pity thy despairing lover!— 

Can’st thou break his faithful heart? 
Turn again, thou fair Eliza; 

If to love thy heart denies, 
For pity hide the cruel sentence, 

Under friendship’s kind disguise. 


Thee, dear maid, have I offended? 
The offence is loving thee: 

Can’st thou wreck his peace forever, 
Who'd for thine, take misery? 

While the life beats in my bosom, 
Thou shalt mix in every throe: 

Turn again, thou lovely maiden— 
One sweet smile on me bestow. 


Not the bee upon the blossom, 
In the pride of sunny noon; 
Not the little sporting “fairy,” 
All beneath the summer moon; 
Not the poet, in the moment 
Fancy lightens in his eye, 
Knows the pleasure, feels the rapture, 
That in thee I can descry. 





‘_——. 


J. J. 








SARAH. 
She never tells her love, but thro’ the tears, 
The sighs, the throbs, her anguish’d heart betrays, 
That almost bursts to be relieved of what 
With seeret but with sure relentless speed 
Is hastening on to stop the gush of life . 
How wan her visage! how unlike herself, 
Ere false * Rialto” had deceived her love; 
When, in the hey-day of her youth, she bloom’d 
As fair as the bright garland that entwined 
And graced her lovely brow! But now, alas, 
How changed! Yet Sarah merits not her fate. 
O, she was lovely! and she’s lovely still; 
As when the buds of virtue first put forth; 
But her whole heart confided in his word, 








And that sweet heart is broken. lL. B, 
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THE PARTING, 
a LEAF FROM MY PORT-FOLIO. 


BY G. H. T. 


The fragrant air stole sweetly ’round 
The cottage; o’er whose arched windows 
And Gothic front, in wild luxuriance 
Spread the many-flowered creepers; 
While the mournful drooping willow, 
The stately oak, and beach’s foliage, 
Clustering thick around, near shut 
From view a varied scene of stream, 
Of verdant hill, and flowery dell, 
Where nestled many a peaceful 
Cottage home. 


The sinking rays 
Of evening’s sun stole quivering 
Through the intercepting trees; 
While the low, glad hum of bees 
Returning from their foray sweet 
Among the bright and clustering flowers, 
Made it to seem a fitting home 
For peace and rest that dwelt around. 


Though all was peace and joy without, 
Within that silent cottage, there 
Were aching hearts and tearful eyes, 
And sad, sad thoughts of parting. 
On a couch, nigh to a window’s view, 
Through which was sweetly breathed around 
The fragrancy of flowers, reclined 
A female form. ‘The brightest rose 
Whose perfumed sweets the air inhales, 
Could not have matched the brilliant hue 
Of her soft cheek, whose very beauty 
Told, in words of silence like the grave, 
Why sorrow, in so sweet a place 
Had found a home. Her auburn hair 
Was smocthly parted from a brow 
Whose pale transparency told well 
That death (but in his sweetest garb) 
Had set his seal upon her. 


And there were others in the room;— 
Her father, a minister of God, 
Whose forehead high, and clear bright eye, 
Undimred by age, spoke loud and much 
Of his ability to keep 
The fold entrusted to his care. 
The weeping husband and the child 
Were also there—for she was wed, 
And was that tender being—mother! 
Her child, her very second self, 
With golden hair and meek blue eyes, 
Sat by her dying mother’s side, 
And wept, with childish sorrow wept; 
Then gazed, then fondly wept again, 
She knew not why; except it was, 
They’d told her that her mother now 
Was going ona long, long journey, 
And she must stay behind. Then breaking 
From kind friends, who vainly strove 
To keep her, she reached out her arms 
T'o gain a mother’s warm embrace; 
When, awed by the deep stillness ‘round, 
Unbroken, save by the labored breath 
Of her—the dying one, her head 
She nestled in her mother’s breast; 
And softly said, while tear traced tear 
In trickles down her peach-like cheek, 
** Mother, dear mother, take me too!” 


As now the rays of evening sun 
Stole fearful-like across the room, 
The father of the dying one, 
With solemn air, which seem’d to make 
More still the room, said, ‘‘/e/ us pray.” 
Then sinking slowly on his knees, 
He lifted up his hands to heaven. 
All was hushed! the sobbing child, 
Kind friends, the weeping husband, 
And the hard breath of the sufferer 


| 








Seemed to cease; *twas silence all! 

Save, for a while, the mellow note 

Of some sweet bird, which clearly rang 

Upon the calm, untroubled air, 

And then as quickly ceased. The father, 

Then, essayed to ope his lips; 

But nature overcame the man,— 

He could but say, with choking sobs, 
‘Father! thy will, not mine, be done!” 
‘‘Amen!” came faintly from the wife; 

While through the husband’s quivering frame 

A deep-felt shudder ran, and sobs 

Broke uncontrolled from out his lips. 

The wife then turned her gaze on him, 

With that fond look of meek affection, 

Which the dying eye so well, 

So far beyond all others, can express. 

And then she clasped her lovely child, 

And raised her eyes in prayer to heaven. 


The last ray of that evening sun 
Struck on her face, and faded, then; 
Again, that clear bird’s mellow note 
Broke sweetly on the murmuring air, 
Joyous, and yet subdued and sad, 
Like to an angel’s song of welcome, 
Which receives a soul to heaven; 
And though ’tis sad, for sorrows 
Still remaining on this earth; 

Yet joyful, that the soul had reached 
Its happy, pure, eternal home. 


She looked on all, with such a look 
As plainly said to all, **farewell!”’ 
Her lips she moved, but speech was gone! 
The bird’s sweet song had ceased; @ sigh 
Slow quivering broke from off her lips; 
Her hand a moment closer clasped 
The trembling one which held her own; 
Her eyes then closed; and her pure heart, 
Love’s empire, now had ceased to beat;— 
The daughter, mother, and the wife, 
Was dead—gone home! 
Baltimore, June, 1841, 


MEMORY. 


BY ALFRED, 


It is 


| that mystic chain which binds youth and manhood 


together; which brings the joys of youth before the 
vision of the hoary-headed sage, and throws 
around us “the light of other days.’ The plea- 
sures of the imagination may be dear to our hearts; 
we may love to throw an air of romance over our 
wild wandering thoughts, and soar aloft into the 
regions of fancy; we may paint to ourselves bow- 
ers of bliss, amid scenes of unfading youth and 
beauty, and hear sounds of melody which are 





ony Italy,” 


the heart rejoice in its loneliness. To the aged 
man, the years of childhood have many charms; 
the voices heard in other years, echo again in the 
lonely and deserted halls of the heart; the com- 
panions of his youth again stand around him; the 
shouts of youthful gladness and mirth peal again 
on his ear; and all the bright and beautiful “me. 
mories of the past’ rush at once upon his recollee- 
tion. Sweet, sadly sweet, are the thoughts of the 
joys and imnocency of youth; ’tis the sunshine of 
the heart; the bright, the glorious spring-time of 
our existence. Our skies were clear, unclouded 
by care or sorrow. Happy days! ye are past; but 
not forgotten. 

If memory thus exerts her power over the aged 
man, what must be her power over those who are 
just changing from youth to manhood? whose 
hearts are yet buoyant with hope? who have not 
as yet drunk of the mingled cup of joy and sor- 
row? who are about to enter into the busy scenes 
of life, with all its cares and anxieties? What 
must be their emotions, when about to sever the 
ties and associations of youth? to leave, perhaps 


forever, the home of their childhood—the spot 


which has been all the world to them® They 
dreamed not of sunnier skies, nor of fairer flow- 
ers, than those which bloomed in their own quiet 
vale, to which they are about to say farewel]!— 
Each loved scene is revisited, while the moment 


'is embittered by the reflection that perhaps it is 


for the last time. All the pleasing recollections 
connected with them crowd upon the memory; andy 
Ke a 


they feel that it is the dearest spot on earth 


spot that remembrance shall ever cherish. And- 
though they may go and dwell in the spicy isles 
of the east; or under the cloudless skies of “sun- 
the dream-like recollections of their 
cottage home, will steal over the heart, and for- 


| gotten scenes will again appear in all their freshness 


and beauty. Time and distance will vanish; and 


, in imagination, they will again minele with the 
‘friends, and roam amid the scenes, of childhood; 


and as the bright illusion fades, the eye will be 
suffused with the tear of regret. But let the heart 


| be perverted, the passions unchecked, let cuilt de- 
face the whole moral man, and memory wil! be- 


aed |come a worse tlian scorpion sting, a scourge to 
| Memory is that faculty of the mind by which 
| the past is made to appear as the present. 


lacerate the conscience. 


All the dark deeds of 


youth and maturer age, will be mude to pass be- 


| fore the mental cye. 


They will cause tears—tears 
of bitter and unavailing reeret. Would you avoid 
the agonies of remorse? Let your lives be such, 


that the recollection may be sweet, and the pure, 
| 


| 


| 


strangers to earth: we may revel in the scenes of | 


fancy, as if in a world of our own creation; ideal 
forms may flit around us; the world of imagina- 
tion may be surpassingly beautiful; and all that 
we can imagine of grace and loveliness, may peo- 
ple the regions of unrestrained thought; and yet 


they are but shadows, fleeting as the mists of 


morn, evanescent as the dew before the brightness 
of the sumimer’s sun. Not thus with the pleas- 
ures of memory. It is true, we see not such bright 
forms as fancy paints, when taking her loftiest 
flight; yet we can mingle with all we have seen, 
with all whom we have known, with all that we 
have loved. itis true, the pleasures of the past 
are mingled with sorrowful emotions; but it is a 
sorrow that we love to cherish; it is a feeling that 
we would not exchange for all the pleasures that 
are found in the halls of mirth and revelry; it is 
the wild and plaintive strain of the spirit’s harp, 
the overflowing of a surcharged mind. 

The eye may dim with tears at the recollection 
of departed pleasures; but they are tears in which 
joy is the principal ingredient; tears which make 





unspotted page of memory will be pleasing to the 
eye; and when we pass away, we shall be em- 
balmed in the memories of those whom we loved, 





TO M—. 
“Thou hast forsaken me 
And now ‘tis past—that silly spell, 
Phat broken chain. But ail is oer; 
And if it be a fault to love, 
How great a sin to lie!” 
And now I chide my foolish thought, 
That still it turns to thee; 
Tn vain philosophy is brought 
My fettered heart to free. 


’ 


In vain the months, in hurried round. 
Their rapid courses run; 

The tie by which my soul was bound. 
Is not so soon undone. 


*Tis true, my face is often gay 
With outward, mirthful show; 

Tis true, I often snatched away 
The hours from thoughts of woe. 


And now with pleasure’s changing scene, 
I'll strive my mind to fill; 
But yet the bliss that might have been, 


Is unforgotten still. S. B 
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